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Specifically  the  study  s 
following  questions:  (1)  Are 


and  black  freshmen  making  uns 
and,  (2)  How  well  have  black 
compensatory  program,  perform 


the  University  of  Florida. 

there  significant  differences 
satisfactory  academic  progress 
itisfactory  academic  progress? 


i academically  as  compared  to 
regular  academic  program? 


the  compensatory  education  program  in  relation  to  academic 

Independent  variables  included  (1)  participation  in 
the  compensatory  or  regular  program,  (2)  high  school  grade- 
point  average,  (3)  Florida  Twelfth  Grade  Test  score,  (4) 
graduation  from  integrated  or  non-integrated  high  school, 

(5)  sex,  (6)  marital  status  of  parents,  and  (7)  family 
income.  The  dependent  variable  was  the  overall  grade- 
point  average  earned  at  the  University  of  Florida  after 
three  quarters.  Students  with  an  overall  grade-point  average 
of  2.0  or  higher  were  considered  to  be  making  satisfactory 
academic  progress.  Students  with  an  overall  grade-point 
average  of  1.9  or  lower  were  considered  to  be  making  unsatis- 
factory progress. 

The  statistical  treatments  employed  were  a dis- 
criminant analysis  for  two  groups  using  the  Biomedical 
Computer  Program,  BMD04M,  and  a multiple  regression  analysis 
using  the  Biomedical  Computer  Program,  BMD03R. 

No  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  two 
groups  of  black  freshmen.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the 
group  making  satisfactory  academic  progress  and  the  group 
making  unsatisfactory  progress  came  from  the  same  population. 
To  a limited  extent  the  two  groups  could  be  differentiated 
on  the  basis  of  high  school  grade-point  average,  an  inde- 
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CHAPTER 


INTRODUCTION 

In  1964,  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the 

for  accepting  the  idea  that  universal  opportunity  also  ap- 
plied to  education  beyond  the  high  school.  With  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Congress 
committed  this  nation  to  that  goal. 

The  ideal  of  equal  opportunity  for  higher  education  for 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  race  or  economic  circumstances, 
is  slowly  gaining  acceptance  but  a century  of  separate  and 
inferior  education  for  Black  Americans  has  created  a signif- 
icant disparity  which  has  prevented  black  students  from 
gaining  admission  to  higher  education,  especially  to  colleges 
and  universities  with  predominantly  white  students. 

To  overcome  this  disparity  is  a difficult  task.  Never- 
theless, colleges  and  universities  should  be  committed, 
legally  and  morally,  to  insure  that  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion is  not  restricted  because  of  race,  color,  or  ethnic 
background.  Toward  the  fulfillment  of  this  goal,  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board's  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
(1967)  commended  to  the  educational  leaders  in  the  South 


that  "immediate  steps  ...  be  taken  to  help  Negro  college 
students  overcome  the  handicaps  o£  educational  disadvantage 
and  cultural  deprivation” Ip.  1] . 

In  1970,  the  administration  of  the  University  of  Florida 
took  a step  toward  this  goal  when  it  admitted  141  black  stu- 
dents, 82  of  whom  did  not  meet  the  minimum  requirements  for 
admission.  These  82  students  were  enrolled  in  the  Expanded 
Educational  Opportunities  Program  (EEOP) — a compensatory  edu- 
cation program  designed  to  test  whether  students  whose 
qualifications  fell  below  the  required  standards  for  ad- 
mission, could  with  special  assistance,  succeed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  (for  a description  of  the  EEOP  program 
see  Appendix  A) . 

Most  of  the  141  black  students  came  from  low  income 
families.  Their  educational  achievements  were  such  that  when 
measured  by  traditional  standardized  instruments,  the  re- 
sults would  ordinarily  have  prevented  them  from  gaining  ad- 
mission to  the  university  system  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

To  prepare  the  students  in  the  compensatory  program  for 
matriculation  in  the  regular  college  programs  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  special  services  were  provided  throughout 
the  freshman  year  such  as  tutoring,  counseling,  reading 
assistance  and  curriculum  assistance. 

With  the  inception  of  this  project,  the  administration 
and  faculty  of  the  University  of  Florida  expanded  the  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education  to  disadvantaged  and  minority 


sity's  fii 


rst  experience  with 
assist  black  students. 


Review  of  the  Literature 

Related  literature  and  research  will  be  discussed  under 
four  main  headings:  (1)  Black  Students  in  Higher  Educa- 

tion, (2)  The  Nature  and  Extent  of  Compensatory  Programs, 

(3)  Academic  Prediction  and  Performance  of  Black  Students 
in  Higher  Education,  and  (4)  Black  Students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  1970-71. 

Black  Students  in  Higher  Education 

In  1968,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  reported  that  the  per- 

from  36  to  53  during  the  period  of  1960-66.  For  non-white 
females  the  increase  was  from  41  to  49  percent.  In  spite 
of  the  rise  in  the  number  of  black  high  school  graduates, 
Coleman  et  al.  (1966)  reported  that  black  students  accounted 
for  only  4.5  percent  of  the  college  population  even  though 
Black  Americans  comprise  about  11  percent  of  the  population 
in  the  United  States.  Kendrick  (1967-68)  stated  that  approxi- 
mately half  of  these  black  students  attended  predominantly 
black  colleges  and  the  other  half  was  enrolled  mainly  in 

tions.  In  April  of  1968,  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 
published  enrollment  figures  by  race  which  showed  that 


approximately  95,000  black  students  were  enrolled  in  insti- 
tutions which  traditionally  have  served  a predominance  of 
white  students.  This  amounted  to  about  2 percent  of  the 
nationwide  total  enrollment  (Egerton,  1969) . Some  progress 
is  noted  in  a recent  report  released  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census  (1972).  It  shows  that  enrollment  of  black  stu- 
dents in  1971  rose  to  8 percent. 

In  1950,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  the  segregation  of 
black  students  in  publicly  supported  graduate  schools 
illegal.  When  that  same  court  in  1954  declared  public 
school  segregation  illegal,  ”...  state  institutions  were 
legally  on  their  way  to  being  open  to  all  regardless  of 
race  . . . ."  (Gordon,  1971,  p.  110).  But  it  was  not  until 
after  Sputnik  I was  launched  in  1957,  that  through  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  resources  became  available 
for  the  discovery  of  "talent."  This,  according  to  Gordon, 
moved  predominantly  white  universities  to  begin  viewing 
minority  groups,  and  especially  black  communities,  as  fruit- 
ful fields  for  recruiting  academically  promising  students. 

poorly  prepared  students  to  overcome  academic  deficiencies 
imposed  on  them  by  a stifling  environment  over  which  they 
had  no  control.  Gordon  and  Wilkerson  (1966),  as  well  as 

Scholarship  Service  and  Fund  for  Negro  Students  (NSSFNS)  for 
encouraging  colleges  and  universities  to  start  placing 


emphasis  on  potential  rather  than  past  achievement  and  to 
work  toward  the  development  of  compensatory  programs  for 
disadvantaged  students.  A survey  of  black  college  students 
in  the  South  led  the  Commission  on  Higher  Educational 
Opportunity  in  the  South  to  conclude  that  if  equal  oppor- 
tunity were  to  become  a reality  for  all  Americans,  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  or  religion,  "higher  educational 
institutions  must  provide  remedial  and  compensatory  programs 
for  disadvantaged  students  until  public  school  preparation 
becomes  truly  equal  for  students  of  all  backgrounds"  (Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  Opportunity  in  the  South,  1967, 
p.  36).  The  Board  recommended  that  each  senior  college  and 
university  adopt  a "high  risk"  quota  for  the  admission  of 
disadvantaged  students. 

Traditionally,  college  admissions  has  served  as  a 
screening  based  on  intellectual  achievement  and  promise. 
Thresher  (1966)  pointed  out,  however,  that  most  of  the  real 
screening  had  all  along  been  done  by  the  accidents  of 
socioeconomic  origins,  early  environment,  and  the  various 
levels  of  aspirations  habitually  characterizing  particular 
groups  and  subcultures.  For  centuries,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities accepted  the  "pool  of  ability"  concept— the 
belief  that  higher  education  was  the  prerogative  of  only  a 
small  fraction  of  high  school  graduates  drawn  mainly  from 
the  well-to-do  classes. 

The  determining  factors  that  control  entry  into 

higher  education  are  rooted  in  the  home  and 


school  environment  of  children  from  infancy  on. 

s-^sg  g;ir 


tutorial  assists 


of  the  elements  that  have  been  employed  either  singly  or  in 
combination  to  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  and  minority 


Gordon  and  Wilkerson  (1966)  published  the  results  of 
an  extensive  survey  of  the  extent  and  distribution  of  com- 
pensatory practices  among  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States.  Of  the  2,093  institutions  contacted,  610 
responded  representing  28.6  percent  of  the  2,131  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  50  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  1963-64.  They  found  that  the  mainstream  of 
higher  education  showed  little  or  no  concern  for  youth  with 
educational  handicaps  born  of  poverty  and  discrimination. 
Moreover,  it  was  noted  that  only  36.5  percent  of  the  re- 
sponding institutions  had  begun  some  form  of  compensatory 

fit  ”...  the  somewhat  dreary  pattern  of  remedial  courses 
which  have  plagued  many  generations  of  low-achieving  stu- 
dents with  but  little  benefit  to  most  of  them"  [p.  15S). 

A similar  survey  of  462  higher  education  institutions 
in  five  Midwestern  states  done  by  Simmons  (1970)  showed 
that  of  the  312  institutions  which  responded,  only  21  per- 
cent had  some  form  of  compensatory  practice  or  program  for 
disadvantaged  students.  Most  of  these  had  been  undertaken 
within  the  past  two  years  and  were  found  in  institutions 
with  less  than  5,000  enrollment. 


The  major  effort  at  compensatory  education  has  been 
made  by  traditionally  black  colleges  and  universities 
(Gordon,  1971).  In  1971,  they  were  still  serving  approxi- 
mately 65  percent  of  the  black  college  students  in  four- 
year  programs  and  45  to  50  percent  if  the  figures  for  two- 
year  community  colleges  were  taken  into  account.  Conse- 
quently, research  on  the  extensiveness  and  effectiveness  of 
compensatory  programs  at  traditionally  white  institutions  is 


programs  seemed  to  be  making  little  impact  in  eradicating  the 
problems  of  disadvantaged  students,  the  majority  of  colleges 
- and  universities  had  not  accepted  this  as  their  role.  Al- 
though in  his  1968  message  to  Congress  on  education,  President 
Johnson  considered  it  a triumph  of  American  democracy  that 
50  percent  of  high  school  graduates  were  going  on  to  college, 
Egerton  (1968)  found  that  in  the  same  year  less  than  11.5 
percent  of  the  162  institutions  responding  to  his  survey  had 
initiated  programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  He  observed  that 
the  question  which  held  the  attention  of  university  ad- 
ministrators and  faculty  was  not  how  to  proceed  with  effec- 
tive programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  but  whether  they  should 


compensatory  education  on  the  college 


the  argument  that  minority  students  are  not  prepared  and 
will  not  succeed  in  college,  another  is  found  in  the  feeling 
that  acceptance  of  high  risk  students  will  lower  an  insti- 
tution's standards  and  will  reduce  its  quality  of  education 
(Nunez,  1970).  Both  Gordon  (1966)  and  Berger  (1968)  have 
argued  that  for  compensatory  programs  to  be  successful,  the 
nature  and  cause  of  poor  school  performance  must  be  under- 
stood and  that  it  is  unwarranted  to  assume  that  past  per- 
formance of  disadvantaged  youngsters  is  a direct  function 
of  ability.  Gordon  (1966)  believes  that  where  compensatory 
programs  have  failed,  there  has  been  no  recognition  of  the 

the  learner,  and  success  in  the  teaching  - learning  process. 
Organizers  of  compensatory  programs  have  tried  to  help  dis- 
advantaged students  by  giving  them  more  of  what  seems  to 
work  in  educating  middle  and  upper  class  youth. 

What  the  literature  reveals  is  a willingness  on  the 
part  of  colleges  and  universities  to  recruit  "qualified” 
black  students  but  a reluctance  to  commence  with  special 
programs  aimed  at  helping  youngsters  overcome  the  disad- 
vantages created  by  their  environment.  Chalk  (1970)  has 
pointed  out  the  contradiction  in  granting  admission  and 
financial  aid  to  students  who  have  excellent  grades  and  are 
also  economically  deprived  for  "what  we  are  insisting  upon 


is  that  the  student  demonstrate  exceptional  merit  despite 
his  environment,  inadequate  diet,  oftentimes  disrupted  family 
life,  marginal  self-esteem,  and  very  little  encouragement” 

[p.  11J.  When  the  white  middle-class  student  comes  to 
college  he  has  a cultural  advantage  by  virtue  of  his  ex- 
posure to  a college-oriented  environment.  He  has  undergone 
what  Merton  (1965)  has  referred  to  as  "anticipatory  sociali- 
zation." Haettenschwiller  (1971)  contrasted  the  white 
middle  class  and  the  black  disadvantaged  college-bound 
students.  He  stated  that  the  white  student,  in  his  daily 
interaction  with  parents,  peers  and  teachers  has  internalized 
the  rudiments  of  the  role  he  will  be  expected  to  play  upon 
entering  college.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the 
black  disadvantaged  student  because  whatever  cultural  ad- 
vantages he  may  enjoy,  they  have  little  relevance  to  the 
demands  of  the  academic  environment  [p.  29].  If  colleges 
and  universities  are  serious  in  assisting  black  disadvantaged 
students  to  cope  with  institutional  demands  and  to  help  them 
overcome  the  alienating  effect  of  the  impersonal,  white 
middle  class  insitutions,  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
special  needs  of  these  students  requiring  special  counseling 
opportunities  (Haettenschwiller,  1971) . 

Criticism  has  been  leveled  by  black  students,  black 
leaders,  and  black  college  officials  at  the  traditional  ways 
in  which  applicants  for  admission  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  have  been  selected.  They  have  challenged  the  use 


zed  tests  to  determine  who  gets  into  college 
(Davis  and  Temp,  1971) . One  of  the  ten  demands  presented 
to  Duke  University  administrators  by  the  Afro-American 
Society  in  February,  1969,  was  that  academic  achievement  ir 
high  school  be  the  only  criterion  for  black  students'  ad- 
mission to  that  university  (Davis  and  Temp,  1971) . 


Access  to  higher  education  has  traditionally  been  deter- 
mined by  the  quality  of  past  scholastic  performance.  High 
school  grades  and  entrance  examinations  have  been  the  time- 
honored  means  by  which  past  scholastic  performance  has  been 

scores  to  predict  academic  performance  in  college  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  research  (Bloom  and  Peters,  1961; 
Lavin,  1965).  A positive  correlation  of  .30  or  higher  has 
been  considered  sufficient  evidence  of  a positive  degree  of 
relationship  (Hillway,  1964). 

As  early  as  1917,  Lincoln  reported  a correlation  of 
.69  between  high  school  grades  and  academic  performance  in 
college  while  finding  a correlation  of  less  than  .50  between 
entrance  examinations  and  college  grades.  He  concluded  that 
the  quality  of  work  done  in  the  secondary  school  was  a 
better  predictor  of  academic  success  in  college  than  scores 
received  on  entrance  examinations.  Lincoln's  findings 
supported  those  of  Thorndike,  to  whom  he  referred  in  his 


1938; 


test  scores  resulting  in  multiple  correlations  with  an 
average  of  .65  (Hills,  196-1;  Lavin,  1965;  Stanley  and  Porter, 
1967;  Munday,  1970).  Researchers  have  also  found  that  women 
are  more  predictable  academically  than  men  (Seashore,  1962; 
Stanley,  1967;  Stanley  and  Porter,  1967). 

The  question  which  has  received  considerable  attention 
during  the  past  two  decades  is  whether  or  not  predictors  of 
academic  achievement  have  the  same  validity  for  members  of 
minority  groups,  especially  Black  Americans,  whose  educa- 

(Fishman  et_al. , 1964;  Jenkins,  1964;  Epps,  1969;  Thomas 
and  Stanley,  1969;  Borup,  1971;  Stanley,  1971). 

Out  of  this  has  evolved  much  debate  and  some  research 
to  determine  whether  or  not  such  standardized  measures  as 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
SAT)  and  the  American  College  Test  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  the  ACT)  are  biased  against  black  students  (Eels,  1953; 
Kendrick,  1964-65;  Cleary  and  Hilton,  1968;  Cleary,  1968; 

Davis  and  Temp,  1971). 

Black  students  and  educational  leaders  believe  that 
standardized  predictors  of  academic  success  are  oriented  to- 
ward white,  middle-class  students,  and  are  inadequate  for 
determining  the  potential  of  Blacks  (Davis  and  Temp,  1971). 
Eels  (1953)  discussed  cultural  bias  in  intelligence  tests 

aptitude  but  only  for  students  in  schools  designed  for  the 


white  middle  class.  With  more  caution,  Kendrick  (1964-65) 
asserted  that  "...  we  must  suspect  that  children  who  are 
culturally  and  socially  disadvantaged  are  probably  under- 
estimated fairly  often,  both  by  adults  and  by  tests  that 
adults  devise”  [p.  7) . He  warned  that  it  was  ”...  ex- 
tremely important  that  an  unusually  thorough  investigation 
be  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  total  environment 
of  the  candidate  over  the  years  justifies  a suspicion  that 
the  test  does  not  fit  the  student"  (p.  8). 

Defining  test  bias,  Cleary  (1968)  stated  that  ”... 
the  test  is  biased  if  the  criterion  score  predicted  from  the 
common  regression  line  is  consistently  too  high  or  too  low 
for  members  of  the  subgroup"  (p.  115).  Studies  done  at 
Morgan  State  College  led  Jenkins  (1964)  to  conclude  that 
scholastic  aptitude  and  achievement  tests  have  low  validity 
for  individuals  and  groups  of  restricted  experiential  back- 
ground. This  was  further  investigated  by  Cleary  and  Hilton 
(1968)  who  studied  the  variation  of  Preliminary  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  (PSAT)  item  scores  in  different  racial  and 
socioeconomic  groups  and  by  Cleary  (1968)  who  studied  the 
regression  of  college  grades  on  the  SAT  for  black  and  white 
students  in  integrated  colleges.  In  the  first  study,  large 
samples  of  black  and  white  students  were  used  from  seven  inte- 
Sjrated  schools  in  three  large  metropolitan  areas.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  investigation  was  to  learn  (1)  whether  test 

for  all  groups,  (2)  whether  the 


were  equally  difficult 
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group  mean  scores  across  items  differed  by  groups , and  (3) 
whether  both  group  means  and  relative  scores  on  individual 


items  change  a: 

s a function  of  race,  socioeconomic  standing 

within  race,  o: 

: both.  It  was  concluded  that  the  PSAT,  for 

practical  purpi 

sses,  was  not  biased  for  the  groups  studied, 
study,  Cleary  (1968)  investigated  the  possible 

bias  of  the  SA' 

r in  predicting  academic  performance  of  black 

tee  integrated  colleges.  Data  were  collected 

from  two  Baste: 

rn  colleges  and  one  Southwestern  college. 

Subjecting  the! 

se  data  to  an  analysis  of  covariance,  it  was 

found  that  the: 

re  were  no  significant  differences  in  predic- 

tion  for  black 

and  white  students  from  the  Eastern  colleges. 

At  the  Southwes 

stern  college,  however,  it  was  found  that  the 

college  grades 

of  black  students  tended  to  be  overpredicted 

by  the  use  of  1 

she  white  or  common  regression  lines.  Similar 

results  were  of 

stained  by  Pfeifer  and  Sedlacek  (1971)  at  the 

University  of  ( 

laryland.  Black  students  were  overpredicted 

predictive  equations  based  on  predominantly  white  stude 


Kallingal 

(1971)  and  Temp  (1971)  replicated  Cleary's 

study  and  achie 

sved  similar  results.  Kallingal  found  the 

regression  equa 
point  averages 

or.  five  ability  and  achievement  test  scores 

for  blacks  and 

whites  at  Michigan  State  University  showed 

significant  differences.  He  too  concluded  that  the  use  of 
the  white  regression  equation  for  predicting  black  cumula- 
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the  criterion  values.  Temp  studied  the  validity  of  the  SAT 

tions  and  concluded  that  to  predict  first-year  grades  of 
black  students,  a separate  regression  equation  should  be 
utilized. 

Munday  (1965)  and  Borup  (1971)  studied  the  validity  of 
the  ACT  placement  battery  for  predicting  the  grades  of  stu- 
dents from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  and  reached  somewhat 
contradictory  conclusions.  Munday  directed  his  inquiry  at 
whether  or  not  the  validity  of  the  ACT  would  be  adversely 
affected  in  colleges  whose  students  were  predominantly  black. 
Although  the  ACT  scores  for  the  black  students  were  defi- 
nitely lower  than  the  national  averages  he,  nevertheless, 
found  that  the  ACT  battery  was  as  useful  for  predicting 
college  grades  of  students  in  black  colleges  as  it  was  for 
predicting  the  grades  of  other  students.  Munday' s subjects 
were  students  in  five  predominantly  black  colleges  located 
in  four  different  southern  states.  Borup  (1971),  on  the 

battery  to  measure  the  achievement  of  Anglo-  and  Mexican- 
Americans  in  one  large  Texas  state  university.  Anglo- 
American  students  had  scored  significantly  higher  than  the 
Mexican-American  students  on  the  ACT  battery,  yet,  when  first 

Since  the  ACT  scores  had  suggested  that  the  Mexican-American 


group 


:luded  by 


Borup  that  the  ACT  battery  had  a built-in  ethnic  bias  and 
that  scores  obtained  on  this  battery  when  used  for  admission 
to  college  would  erect  barriers  which  tended  to  systemati- 
cally discriminate  against  certain  ethnic  groups. 

of  the  Florida  Twelfth  Grade  Test  to  predict  academic 
performance  of  black  students.  In  1966,  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  published  the  results  of  a validity  study 
which  showed  the  Florida  Twelfth  Grade  Test  to  have  a corre- 
lation of  .23  with  first  term  freshman  grades  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida.  When  high  school  grade-point  average 
was  added,  a multiple  correlation  of  .55  was  obtained.  The 
subjects  in  this  study  were  all  white. 

Research  into  the  actual  academic  performance  of  black 
students  in  higher  education,  especially  in  compensatory 
programs,  is  sparse.  Sampel  and  Seymour  (1971)  regard  this 
as  " . . . particularly  disturbing  in  the  light  of  present 

dictors  of  academic  success  to  determine  minority  students' 
eligibility  for  admission  to  college”  [p.  243) . 

Clark  and  Plotkin  (1963)  found  that  the  academic  per- 
formance of  the  509  black  students  in  integrated  colleges 
they  studied  was  considerably  above  the  level  predicted  by 
such  indices  as  the  SAT.  Thirty-one  percent  achieved  an 
average  of  B-  or  better  and  50  percent  achieved  a C+  or 


lower  £or  the  four  years.  Slightly  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  group  studied  graduated  with  honors  and  1 percent  was 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  The  authors  reported  a drop-out 
rate  of  19  percent.  Clark  and  Plotkin  concluded  that  moti- 
vational factors  were  probably  more  important  than  test 
scores  in  the  demonstrated  superiority  of  black  students  in 
completing  college. 

The  academic  success  of  black  students  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  was  investigated  by  Sampel  and  Seymour  (1971).  A 
sample  of  180  black  students  was  matched  with  a sample  of  180 

and  College  Ability  Test  (SCAT)  as  predictor  variables.  Al- 

cantly  higher  SCAT  scores.  The  results  showed  that  the  white 
students  achieved  significantly  higher  grades  in  college  than 
the  black  students.  The  mean  college  grade-point  average  for 
black  freshmen,  male  and  female,  was  well  below  a C (2.0) 
average.  Sample  and  Seymour  concluded  that  the  data  in  their 
study  suggested  that  for  black  students,  especially  males, 
some  of  the  well-established  predictors  of  academic  success 
had  little  or  no  relevance.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Sample  and  Seymour  raised  the  question  "How  should 

assurance  that  they  will  be  able  to  succeed  academically?" 

[p.  246).  A more  relevant  question  might  have  been  "How 
could  we  have  helped  these  students  to  succeed?"  For 


tiraes^without , andM^is  having  to  work  out  his 

srs  lir^StTSSsss:  “ 
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about  the  interpretation  of  the  results  and  stated  that 
different  grading  practices  in  the  two  types  of  courses  were 
confounded  with  groups.  Grade  inflation  in  the  special 
courses  was  expected  to  contribute  to  the  differences. 

Bowers  suggested  that  the  effectiveness  of  special  programs 
could  better  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  how  successfully 
they  prepared  specially  admitted  black  students  for  later 

The  Staff  of  the  Experimental  Program  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Wlsconsin-Milwaukee  studied  the 
performance  of  students  admitted  to  that  program  (R.  H. 
Murray,  personal  communication,  July  10,  1972).  Eighty-four 
percent  of  the  students  did  not  meet  the  admission  require- 

the  students  received  a mean  grade-point  average  of  2.39 
with  over  80  percent  achieving  at  least  a 2.00. 

The  Educational  Opportunities  Program  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  was  evaluated  by  its  staff 
(E.  H.  Lyons,  personal  communication,  July,  1972),  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  program  in  1968  with  151  students,  21 
percent  had  terminated,  60  percent  had  graduated  and  9 per- 
cent were  still  in  the  program.  The  students  who  graduated 
had  a cumulative  overall  grade-point  average  of  2.81  which 
was  slightly  below  the  average  of  2.98  for  the  entire  gradu- 
ating class.  The  conclusion  was  reached  by  the  Buffalo 

that  the  opportunities  and  special  services 


University  Staff 


for  the  "high 
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provided  for  the  "high  risk"  studt 

;nts  had  realized  their 

goal  of  helping  them  to  succeed  al 

; the  University  of  Buffalo. 

attempted  to  find  a re- 

lationship between  socioeconomic  . 

status  (SES)  and  academic 

: than  by  subjective  ratings 

(Lavin,  1965,  ch.  6).  "The  object 

:ive  techniques  all  involve 

the  combining  or  weighting  of  scoi 

:es  on  variables  such  as 

public  school,  area  of  residence, 

and  the  like  so  as  to  pro- 

duce  an  index  of  the  position  of  t 

-he  student's  family  in  the 

status  hierarchy"  (Lavin,  1965,  p. 
Lavin  has  stated  that  SES  is 

. 123). 

zing  variable;  persons  of  differer 

it  socioeconomic  status 

face  different  kinds  of  life  situ; 

21*  2Z to 

styles  which  may  influence  school 

performance  [p.  123J . 

Intelligence  has  been  found  t 

:o  relate  positively  with 

socioeconomic  status  (Crowley,  1959;  Knief  and  Stroud, 


1959;  Mitchell,  1956).  However,  i 

Ln  one  study  it  was  found 

that  when  SES  is  controlled,  the  c 

:orrelation  between  in- 

telligence  and  grades  was  not  lowe 

sred  (Friedhoff,  1955). 

This  raises  the  question  as  to  th< 

: predictive  validity  of 

SES  factors.  Friedhoff  found  that 

: when  intelligence  was 

controlled,  correlations  between  £ 

>ES  and  grades  dropped  from 

a range  of  .37  to  .47  to  a range  c 

>f  .20  to  .32.  Similar 

findir 


sported  by  Knief 


(1956) 


SES  and 


(1970)  test 
a high  schoc 


3 the  1970-71 
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1971) . 


thoroughly , 


Florid: 


of  Regents  looked  to  the  University  of  Florida  for  a model 
to  emulate  (Cormeier,  1973) . 


The  review  of  the  literature  and  research  has  shown 
that  an  increasing  number  of  black  students  are  graduating 
from  high  school  but  that  they  are  still  not  well  repre- 

Recruitment  efforts  have  been  directed  at  the  "qualified" 
black  student.  Little  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  forth 
ability  among  black  students  whose  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  that  ability  have  been  thwarted  by  circum- 


demic  performance  of  blac 
results.  The  literature 
of  black  students  should 
veloped  within  their  own 


clemic  performance 


).  Published  research  to 
: compensatory  programs  is 


Some  relationship  appears  to  exist  between  socioeconomi 
factors  and  academic  performance  in  college.  Although 
there  is  little  predictive  potential  in  these  findings,  the 
results  do  suggest  that  black  students  may  have  special 
needs  that  cannot  be  met  by  traditional  programs  and 


Research  has  also  advanced  the  proposition  that  the 
prevailing  campus  environment  may  influence  the  academic 
performance  of  certain  subgroups  of  students. 


CHAPTER 


THE  PROBLEM 

Statement  of  the  Problem 
following  questions: 

Is  it  possible  to  differentiate  between  the  group 

progress  and  the  group  of  black  freshmen  making 
unsatisfactory  academic  progress  at  the  University 
of  Florida  on  the  basis  of  the  following  selected 
variables:  participation  in  the  compensatory 

program,  high  school  grade-point  average,  total 

graduation  from  all  black  or  integrated  high 
school,  family  income,  and  family  marital  status? 
Within  a time  period  of  three  quarters,  how  well 
have  black  freshmen,  admitted  to  the  compensatory 
program,  performed  academically  as  compared  to 
black  freshmen  admitted  to  the  regular  academic 


The 


se  aske 


(p.  55], 


and  further  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  kind  of 
program  and  curriculum  that  has  been  pi  : lined. 

Most  important,  however,  questions  should  be  asked 
about  the  black  students.  Are  their  : . being  met?  The 

program  was  initiated  for  them.  Its  main  objective  is  to 
increase  their  chances  for  academic  success.  Because  they 
are  classified  "disadvantaged,"  does  not  mean  they  comprise 
a homogeneous  group.  Gordon  (1971)  indicated  that  there  may 
well  be  many  variations  in  the  population  from  which  these 
students  are  drawn,-  therefore,  they  should  be  carefully 
defined  and  their  special  needs  should  be  related  to  the 
kind  of  program  that  is  provided. 

If  the  results  of  the  study  wore  to  show  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  variables  selected  there  exist  no  differences 
between  black  students  making  satisfactory  academic  progress 
and  black  students  not  making  satisfactory  academic  progress, 
additional  variables  will  need  to  be  investigated.  If 
differences  are  found,  then,  what  needs  to  be  further  studied 
is  whether  students  making  unsatisfactory  academic  progress 
have  needs  that  are  not  being  met  by  the  program.  If,  in 
relation  to  academic  performance,  no  differences  are  found 
between  black  students  admitted  to  the  Expanded  Educational 
Opportunities  Program  and  black  students  admitted  to  regular 
academic  programs , admissions  criteria  may  need  to  be  re- 


evaluated. 


Definition  of 


Satisfactory  progress. — University  of  Florida  regula- 
tions state  that  students  who  achieve  an  overall  2.0  aca- 
demic average  or  higher  are  making  satisfactory  progress. 

Unsatisfactory  progress. — Students  whose  overall  aca- 
demic average  is  less  than  a 2.0  are  considered  to  be  making 
unsatisfactory  progress. 

Group  I. — Designation  for  the  55  students  in  this  study 
making  unsatisfactory  progress. 

Group  II. — Designation  for  the  86  students  in  this 
study  making  satisfactory  progress. 

G.P.A. — Grade-point  average. 

Senior  Placement  Test. — The  Florida  Twelfth  Grade 
Test  by  which  it  is  commonly  known. 

CLC. — Course  designation  for  Comprehensive  Logic. 

Intact  home. — This  term  refers  to  the  marital  status  of 
the  student's  parents  and  is  meant  to  indicate  that  the 
parents  are  not  divided  by  divorce  or  separation. 

Broken  home. — This  term  refers  to  the  marital  status 
of  the  student's  parents  and  is  meant  to  indicate  that  the 
parents  are  divided  by  divorce  or  separation. 

Compensatory  program. — The  Expanded  Educational 
Opportunities  Program. 

Regular  program. — Course  of  study  to  which  students 
have  been  admitted  who  meet  all  admissions  requirements  and 
for  whom  no  special  services  have  been  specifically  designed. 
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Compens atorv  students . —Students  admitted  to  the 
Expanded  Educational  Opportunities  Program. 


CHAPTER  III 


RESEARCH  DESIGN  AND  PROCEDURE 

the  compensatory  program  had  been  useful  in  helping  black 
freshman  succeed  in  lower-division  courses,  and  (2)  whether 
the  two  groups  of  black  freshmen — one  making  satisfactory 
academic  progress,  the  other  making  unsatisfactory  academic 
progress — could  be  distinguished  from  each  other  on  the 
bases  of  selected  variables.  The  independent  variables 
selected  are  specified  below  in  the  section  Data  Collection 
and  represented  factors  that  were  available  in  the  student 
records  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

The  academic  performance  of  the  black  students  was  ob- 
served over  a period  of  three  quarters.  During  this  time 
period  special  services  were  provided  to  students  in  the 
compensatory  program.  (An  explanation  of  these  services  is 

The  independent  variables  were  analyzed  to  determine 
their  relationship  to  academic  performance  of  black  students. 
The  data  analysis  sought  to  identify  that  combination  of 
variables  which  discriminated  maximally  between  black  stu- 
dents who  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  had  an  overall  2.0 
35 
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academic  average  (C)  or  better  and  were  thus  making  satis- 
factory progress  and  black  students  who  at  the  end  of  the 
third  quarter  did  not  have  an  overall  2.0  academic  average 

.The  analysis  was  made  for  black  students  admitted  to  the 
compensatory  program  as  well  as  for  black  students  admitted 
to  the  regular  program. 

Description  of  Population 

The  subjects  for  this  study  were  the  141  black  stu- 
dents admitted  to  the  University  of  Florida  in  June  and 
September,  1970.  Eighty-two  of  the  students  did  not  meet 
the  minimum  requirements  for  admission  and  were  enrolled  in 
the  Expanded  Educational  Opportunities  Program  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  compensatory  group) . Of  the  59  black 
students  who  did  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  regular  group)  approximately  half 
commenced  their  program  in  June,  the  other  half  in  September. 
In  Table  1 is  indicated  the  mean  high  school  grade-point 
average  and  test  scores  of  the  two  groups.  Both  groups  pre- 
sented a mean  high  school  grade-point  average  above  the  re- 
quired 2.0.  The  average  total  Florida  Twelfth  Grade 
Test  score  of  the  compensatory  group  was  48  points  below  the 
required  minimum  of  300  for  admission  to  the  University. 

The  regular  group  presented  an  average  Florida  Twelfth  Grade 
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-Male  28  2.80  73  67  76  74  75  365 

-Female  31  2.99  67  74  68  69  69  347 


Table  3 lists  the  average  family  income  of  the  students 
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63«  (51) 
78%  (46) 
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assigned  to  the  compensatory  program  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  group  of  students  admitted  to  the  regular  program 
by  the  following  factors:  On  the  average,  they  had  earned 

lower  grades  in  high  school.  The  differences,  however,  were 
minimal  although  somewhat  larger  for  male  students  than  for 
female  students.  On  the  Florida  Twelfth  Grade  Test,  com- 
pensatory students  had,  on  the  average,  obtained  a score  100 
points  lower  than  the  average  score  obtained  by  the  regular 
students. 

from  non-integrated  high  schools.  Also,  a higher  percentage 
of  them  came  from  homes  in  which  the  family  had  been  dis- 
rupted by  divorce  or  separation  of  parents. 

somewhat  higher  for  the  compensatory  students  ($5,681.00) 
than  for  the  regular  students  ($5,286.00),  however,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  two  students  came  from  families  with  an 
annual  income  far  above  $10,000.00.  The  inclusion  of  these 
two  incomes  is  responsible  for  inflating  the  average  family 
income  of  the  compensatory  group  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
gives  a misleading  impression.  If  category  5 is  not  in- 
cluded, the  average  annual  income  would  show  higher  for  the 
families  of  the  regular  students.  Therefore,  it  seems  safe 
to  state  that,  on  the  average,  students  in  the  compensatory 


Collectior 


The  data  for  this  study  were  obtained  from  student 
records  maintained  by  the  Registrar,  the  Financial  Aid 
Office,  and  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  The  review  of  the  literature  suggested  that  data 
such  as  high  school  grade-point  average  and  test  scores 
represented  variables  which  had  been  found  to  be  valid  pre- 
dictors of  academic  performance.  The  literature  also  sug- 
gested a relationship  between  sex,  socioeconomic  factors, 
high  school  environment,  and  academic  performance  in  college. 
Data  were  collected  for  each  subject  to  make  up  the  following 
variables : 

1.  Participation  in  the  compensatory  program. 

2.  High  school  grade-point  average. 

3.  Total  Florida  Twelfth  Grade  Test  score. 

4.  Graduation  from  all  black  or  integrated  high  school. 

5.  Sex. 

6.  Marital  status  of  family  (broken  or  intact  homes) . 

7.  Family  income. 

Two  additional  variables  were  created  to  test  for  interaction 
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(x,.)  was  removed  from  the  model,  none  o 
variables  discriminated  significantly  between  the  two  groups. 
Factors  such  ns  senior  placement  score,  attendance  at  an  all 
black  or  integrated  high  school,  family  income,  or  marital 
status  of  parents — these  were  variables  which  did  not  con- 
tribute significantly  to  predicting  whether  a subject  would 

the  discriminant  model.  The  only  variable  in  the  discriminant 
model  found  to  be  significant  was  high  school  grade-point 
average.  Yet,  on  the  basis  of  this  variable,  it  would  not 

one  of  the  two  groups  with  a degree  of  accuracy  much  greater 
than  chance  alone.  The  difference  in  mean  high  school  grade- 
point  average  for  each  group  and  the  standard  deviation  was 
small  while  the  range  of  high  school  grades  was  wide  for  each 
group  and  highly  overlapping  (Table  7).  The  slightly 
smaller  standard  deviation  for  the  55  students  in  Group  I 

Group  II  in  terms  of  high  school  achievement  but  the  over- 
lapping wide  ranges  of  high  school  grades  would  make  it 
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I (31)  62%  (51) 

I (24)  64%  (35) 
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Table  9 - Percentage  of  students  classified  in 
Group  I or  Group  II  who  were  enrolled  in  either 


Since,  with  the  exception  of  the  high  school  grade- 
point  average,  none  of  the  variables  used  in  this  analysis 
contributed  significantly  to  determining  whether  a subject 
was  most  like  those  making  satisfactory  progress  or  unsatis- 
factory progress,  a multiple  regression  analysis  was  done  to 
learn  what  relationship  the  variables  had  to  the  grade-point 
average  earned  at  the  University  of  Florida  by  the  end  of 
the  1970  Winter  Quarter. 

This  analysis  utilized  the  Biomedical  Computer 
Program  - BMD03R  - a program  which  provided  a correlation 
matrix,  means  and  standard  deviations,  regression  coeffi- 

cor relation  coefficients. 

For  the  regression  analysis,  data  were  pooled  for  all 
141  subjects.  Correlation  coefficients  are  shown  in  Table  10 
and  the  results  of  the  analysis  in  Table  11. 


Table  10  - Matrix  of  correlation  coefficients  for  seven 
independent  variables  and  grade-point  average  earned  at 
the  University  of  Florida  by  141  black  students 
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Table  12  (continued) 


Variable  Added 

non-integrated 
high  school 

family  income 
parents'  marital 


.396 


Similar  correlations  are  shown  in  Tables  13  and  14 
respectively  for  the  55  students  in  Group  I and  the  86 
students  in  Group  II. 


Table  13  - Correlations  (r)  and  multiple  correlations 
(R)  resulting  as  independent  variables  are  added  to 
a regression  model  seeking  the  relationship  between 
the  variables  and  GPA  earned  by  55  black  students 
making  unsatisfactory  progress 


Variable  Added  r 

compensatory  program  .143 

high  school  g.p.a.  .244 

senior  placement 

test  score  -.191 

non-integrated 

high  school  -.153 

family  income  -.035 

parents'  marital 

status  -.013 


.299 

.318 

.393 

.397 
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Table  14  - Correlations  (r)  and  multiple  correlations 
(R)  resulting  as  independent  variables  are  added  to 
a regression  model  seeking  the  relationship  between 
the  variables  and  GPA  earned  by  86  black  students 
making  satisfactory  progress 


Variable  Added  r 

compensatory  program  -.320 

sex  -.022 

high  school  g.p.a.  .088 

senior  placement 

test  score  . 384 

non- integrated 

high  school  -.097 

family  income  .060 

parents'  marital 


.322 

.327 


As  data  were  gathered  and  analyzed,  the  notion  grew 
that  students  in  the  compensatory  program  might  have 
benefited  to  some  extent  from  grading  practices  different 
from  those  used  for  students  in  the  regular  program.  That 
notion  was  explored  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  was 

At  the  University  of  Florida,  all  students  were  required 
to  complete  a number  of  courses  in  general  education.  As 
explained  in  Appendix  A,  special  sections  were  designed  to 
aid  students  in  the  compensatory  program  in  the  areas  of 
Comprehensive  English,  Comprehensive  Social  Sciences, 
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Table  15  - Matrix  of  correlation  coefficients  for  four 
independent  variables  and  grade-point  average  earned 
by  34  black  students  in  ti;  * regular  section  of  Compre- 
hensive Logic 


Variable 


high  school 
senior  placement 

CLC  standard  scoi 
CLC  grade 


Table  16  - Matrix  of  correlation  coefficients  for  four 
independent  variables  and  grade-point  average  earned 
by  55  black  students  in  the  special  section  of  Compre- 
hensive Logic 


1. 

u f § 1 .. 

t 

Variable 

i f i 

1.00  -.48 

its  sis 
.10  .16 

a 

-.07 

high  school 
g.p.a. 

-.48  1.00 

.16  .19 

.27 

senior  placement 

.10  .15 

1.00  .26 

.28 

CLC  standard  score 


CLC  grade 


tionship  between  standard  scores  and  grades  received  in 
Comprehensive  Logic  was  considerably  greater  for  students 
enrolled  in  the  special  section  of  that  course  than  it  was 
for  students  enrolled  in  the  regular  section.  Therefore, 
grades  attained  is  to  some  extent  attributable  to  differ- 
ences in  grading  practices  and,  thus,  mean  grade-point 
average  earned  by  the  two  groups  of  black  students  does  no 
constitute  a common  base  for  comparing  their  academic  per- 
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or  regular  pro;1  :■ . ■ the  point  of  selection,  the 

students  in  t ' two  croups  differed  on  this  test  by  an 
average  of  over  ' points.  When  after  three  quarters, 
these  same  stud.  . wcru  divided  into  two  other  groups — 
one  making  satisfactory,  the  other  making  unsatisfactory 
academic  progress,  that  difference  was  found  to  be  a 
mere  7 points.  In  addition,  the  results  of  the  multiple 
regression  analysis  (using  pooled  data)  showed  the  correla- 
tion between  Florida  Twelfth  Grade  Test  score  and  grade- 
point  average  earned  at  the  University  of  Florida  by  the  141 
black  students  to  be  only  .13.  In  view  of  this  weak  rela- 
tionship, it  would  appear  that  the  practice  of  placing  total 
reliance  on  this  test  as  a means  of  selecting  and  assigning 
black  freshmen  to  either  the  compensatory  or  the  regular 
programs  is  questionable. 

None  of  the  variables  investigated  yielded  a high 
correlation  to  the  grade-point  average  earned  by  the  black 
freshmen.  This  may  be  noted  from  the  results  of  the  multiple 
regression  analyses  shown  in  Tables  12,  13,  and  14. 

For  the  total  group  of  141  black  students,  high  school 
grade-point  average,  with  a correlation  of  .29,  showed  the 
highest  (although  weak)  relationship  to  grade-point  average 
earned  at  the  University  of  Florida.  A similar  result  was 
obtained  in  a separate  regression  analysis  for  the  55 
students  making  unsatisfactory  academic  progress.  For  this 
group,  the  correlation  between  high  school  and  college 
grade-point  average  was  .24. 
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this  test  may  not  provide  a useful  basis  for  selecting  and 
admitting  black  freshmen  to  the  University  of  Florida. 

The  other  variables  investigated  such  as  sex,  integrated 
or  non-integrated  high  school,  family  income,  and  parent's 

correlations.  In  the  regression  models,  these  variables 
added  little  to  the  multiple  correlations  with  the  possible 
exception  of  attendance  at  a non-integrated  high  school. 

This  variable  consistently  obtained  a negative  correlation 
in  all  three  models  (Tables  12,  13,  and  14).  In  each  case, 
however,  the  relationship  was  weak.  To  state  that  the  stu- 
dents who  graduated  from  all  black  high  schools  tended  to 
make  the  lower  grades  would  have  to  be  done  with  reserva- 


To  82  of  the  students  in  this  study,  the  compensatory 
not  have  gained  admission  to  the  state’s  university  system. 

Winter  Quarter.  But  beyond  providing  that  opportunity,  it 
would  appear  from  the  results  of  the  multiple  regression 
analyses  that  the  compensatory  program  did  not  directly 
contribute  significantly  to  the  academic  achievement  of 
the  black  stu 


grades  earned 


University 


the  55  students 


were  making  unsatisfactory  progress , With  a correlation  of 
only  .143,  however,  the  usefulness  of  the  program  is  far 
from  convincing.  For  the  86  more  successful  students  (which 
included  51  individuals  from  the  compensatory  program) , the 
correlation  was  -.32,  while  for  the  total  group,  using 
pooled  data,  the  correlation  between  participation  in  the 
compensatory  program  and  level  of  academic  achievement  was 
found  to  be  extremely  low — obtaining  a correlation  of  not 
quite  -.05.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  students  assigned 
to  the  regular  program  tended  to  make  the  higher  grades. 
Whatever  the  educational  deficiencies  of  the  less  successful 
students,  the  compensatory  program  appeared  to  contribute 
little  to  overcoming  those  deficiencies.  Some  individual 
black  students  may  well  have  benefited  from  the  services 
provided  in  the  compensatory  program  but  to  the  total  group, 
the  contribution  made  by  the  program  to  the  academic  achieve- 
ment of  the  students  seems  questionable. 

The  highest  multiple  correlation  obtained,  using  all 
variables,  was  .40  which,  although  not  unusual,  would  appear 
to  be  low.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  review  of  the  litera- 
ture, an  average  multiple  correlation  of  .65  has  been  ob- 
tained by  various  researchers  using  grades  and  standardized 
test  scores  to  predict  grades  in  college.  Validity  studies 
done  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  the 
University  of  Florida  achieved  multiple  correlations  as  high 


as  . 61  using  seven  predictors  including  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  and  .57  using  five  predictors  including  the 
Florida  Twelfth  Grade  Test.  Thus  with  a multiple  correlation 
of  only  .40,  it  would  appear  that  factors  in  addition  to 
those  investigated  were  related  to  the  academic  performance 
of  the  black  students. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  reach  definite  conclu- 
sions in  regard  to  the  actual  level  of  achievement  attained 
by  the  students  in  the  compensatory  program  because  of  the 
different  grading  practices  held  to  in  the  Comprehensive 
Logic  classes.  The  relationship  between  standard  examina- 
tion scores  and  grades  received  in  Comprehensive  Logic 
showed  a correlation  of  .33  for  the  regular  students.  For 
those  in  the  compensatory  program,  the  correlation  was  .92. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  students  in  the  compensatory  program 
received  higher  grades  than  students  in  the  regular  program 
received  for  the  same  standardized  test  score.  To  some 
extent,  this  affects  the  results  of  the  discriminant  analy- 
sis in  that  the  two  groups  of  black  students  were  separated 
on  the  basis  of  grade-point  average  earned  at  the  University 
of  Florida.  As  it  is,  grades  earned  by  individuals  in  the 
compensatory  program  reflect  a level  of  academic  achievement 
inflated  by  preferential  grading  practices. 

The  reason  for  this  inflation  may  have  been  to  instill 
confidence  and  to  motivate  students  to  continue  to  progress. 


makes  evaluation 


compensatory  program ' ; 


however,  a difficult  task.  Its  real  effects,  which  already 
have  been  brought  into  question,  require  further  research. 

Nevertheless,  the  discriminant  analysis  established 
the  fact  that  the  86  students  making  satisfactory  academic 
progress,  and  the  55  students  not  making  satisfactory  aca- 
demic progress,  comprised  a rather  homogeneous  group  with 
respect  to  the  variables  studied.  What  made  two  seemingly 
similar  groups  of  black  students  achieve  at  different  levels? 
The  proposition  advanced  here  {not  supported  by  the  findings 
of  this  study)  is  that  differences  in  levels  of  achievement 
may  have  been  related  to  differences  in  ability  to  cope  with 
the  University's  environment. 

The  students  in  this  study  came  from  families  with  an 
average  annual  income  below  $5,000.00.  Thirty-one  percent 
of  the  students  came  from  broken  homes.  Seventy-five  percent 
had  graduated  from  all  black  high  schools.  If  one  considers 
that  many  of  these  students  had  no  plans  to  attend  college 
until  approached  by  the  University  of  Florida,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  believe  that  this  group  of  black  students 
was  far  from  "college-oriented."  Furthermore,  these  141 
students  comprised  the  first  sizeable  number  of  black  stu- 
dents to  be  admitted  to  a traditionally  all  white  university 
which,  in  1970,  had  a campus  climate  that  appeared  to  be  far 
from  "ideal"  for  Black  Americans.  The  presence  of  black 
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was  a period  during  which  faculty,  administrators,  and  black 
students  appeared  to  he  searching  to  find  a common  ground 
for  compatibility.  For  this  particular  group  of  black 
youngsters  recruited  in  1970,  attending  the  University  of 
Florida  may  well  have  been  a difficult  experience  because 
of  the  many  adjustments  demanded  from  them  and  the  University. 
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proposition  that  one  possible  factor  accounting  for  the 
separation  of  a rather  homogeneous  group  of  141  black  stu- 
dents into  two  groups — one  making  satisfactory  academic 
progress,  the  other  making  unsatisfactory  academic  progress— 
was  the  differences  in  ability  to  cope  with  a difficult 
environmental  situation. 

This  study  has  brought  into  question  the  utility  of  the 
compensatory  program  as  it  existed  in  1970.  Much,  however, 
has  changed  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Florida  since 
that  year.  There  are  larger  numbers  of  black  students, 
faculty  and  staff.  It  appears  the  atmosphere  has  become  more 
receptive  to  black  students.  If  the  compensatory  program  is 
maintained  to  fulfill  the  University's  social  obligations, 
further  research  should  be  conducted  to  learn  if  the  program 
can  be  justified  in  terms  of  cost  and  effort  in  relation  to 
expected  results. 

With  its  changed  "climate,"  however,  it  would  appear 
the  time  has  come  for  the  University  of  Florida  to  exert 
greater  effort  in  recruiting  the  many  academically  well- 
prepared  black  students  who  each  year  are  graduating  from 
high  schools  and  community  colleges.  When  "without  per- 
suasion" the  University  begins  to  attract  those  black  stu- 
dents, then  it  may  be  offering  educational  opportunities 
that  are  truly  equal. 


Implications  for  Further  Research 


The  findings  of  this  study  suggest  the  need  for  further 
research.  Additional  studies  should  be  conducted  to  test 
the  conclusion  that  the  Expanded  Educational  Opportunities 
Program  does  not  directly  contribute  significantly  to  the 
academic  achievement  of  black  freshmen  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  If  the  conclusion  is  sustained , attention  should 
be  given  to  the  question  of  whether  resources , earmarked  for 
the  E.  E.  0.  program,  should  be  diverted  to  areas  that  do 
directly  contribute  in  a significant  way  to  the  academic 
achievement  of  black  students  who  do  not  meet  admission 
requirements.  Decisions  should  not  be  reached,  however, 
unless  and  until  further  research  has  been  able  to  establish 
what  those  areas  are. 

An  alternative  would  be  to  develop  a university  whose 
campus  environment  and  academic  offerings  hold  the  same 
appeal  and  promise  for  academically  well-prepared  black 
Americans  as  it  currently  does  for  white  Americans.  In  that 
case,  compensatory  education  practices  should  perhaps  be 
left  to  those  institutions  which  for  many  years  have  had  a 
reputation  of  expertise  in  that  area,  e.g. , the  community 
colleges.  In  any  case,  the  findings  of  the  present  study 
suggest  the  need  for  a re-appraisal  of  the  part  of  the 
faculty  and  administration  at  the  University  of  Florida  as 
to  which  efforts  and  method  most  effectively  assimilate 
black  Americans  into  the  academic  setting  of  the  University. 
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difficulty. 

week  instead  of  the  normal  three  times  a week.  In  the  sub- 
sequent three  quarters  there  is  a gradual  reduction  of  the 


To  aid  students  in  entering  the  regular  academic  pro- 
grams of  the  University,  special  services  are  provided. 


of  academic,  personal,  and  career  counseling.  Reading  and 
study  skills  are  improved  through  the  University's  Reading 
Improvement  and  Study  skills  Center  which  is  staffed  with 


Scores  are  reported  in  terms  of  percentile  ranks 
based  upon  results  for  Florida  high  school  seniors.  Each 
student's  performance  is  compared  to  that  of  other  Florida 
high  school  seniors.  The  percentile  rank  indicates  the 
percentage  of  students  that  earned  scores  equal  to  or  less 

Scores  on  the  Florida  Twelfth  Grade  Test  range  from 
0 to  495.  Regulations  of  the  Florida  State  Board  of 
Regents  require  that  a high  school  graduate  present  a 
total  of  300  or  above  for  the  sum  of  the  percentile  ranks 
on  the  five  tests  as  well  as  "C”  average  in  academic  high 
school  subjects  to  be  fully  eligible  for  admission  to  the 

A score  of  300  would  place  a person  at  the  60th  per- 
centile. The  median  score  of  the  1970  incoming  freshman 
class  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  1970  was  approximately 
420  which  is  at  the  85th  percentile. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  DISCRIMINANT  ANALYSIS 

The  following  is  based  on  Hoel  (1965) : 

A problem  which  often  arises  is  that  of  discriminating 
between  two  groups  of  individuals  on  the  basis  of  several 
properties  of  those  individuals.  Whenever  a relationship 
exists  between  academic  performance  of  a particular  group 
of  students  and  a set  of  variables,  it  is  possible  to 

formance  a student  may  be  expected  to  demonstrate,  provided 

purpose  of  determining  the  group  of  students  an  individual 
is  most  like,  the  technique  of  discriminant  analysis  is  an 
appropriate  technique. 

For  example,  we  wish  to  classify  a group  of  students, 
some  of  whom  belong  to  one  group  (successful)  and  the  rest 
to  a second  group  (unsuccessful) , into  their  proper  group 
by  means  of  a set  of  variables  obtained  from  each  student. 

correctly  by  means  of  a single  variable  because  of  a fairly 
large  amount  of  overlap  in  the  distribution  of  this  single 
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variable  for  two  groups;  however,  it  may  be  possible  to 
find  a linear  combination  of  those  variables  whose  dis- 
tribution for  the  two  groups  would  possess  little  overlap. 
This  linear  combination  may  then  be  used  to  yield  a set  of 
discriminant  weights  by  which  students  of  two  groups  could 
be  differentiated.  The  procedure  for  discriminating  would 
consist  in  finding  a critical  value  of  the  index  such  that 
any  student  whose  index  fell  below  the  critical  value  would 
be  classified  as  belonging  to  one  group,  otherwise  to  the 
other  group. 

The  principal  difference  between  a linear  discrimina- 
tion function  and  an  ordinary  linear  regression  function 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  dependent  variable.  A linear 
regression  function  uses  values  of  the  dependent  variable 
to  determine  a linear  function  that  will  estimate  the 
values  of  the  dependent  variable,  whereas  the  discriminant 
function  determines  no  such  values  but  uses  instead  a profile 
of  combined  variables  to  discriminate  between  two  groups  of 
students  on  the  basis  of  their  compiled  profile  (Hoel, 

1965). 

A linear  combination  of  a set  of  variables  may  be 
represented  as  follows: 


where  X^,  X2,  . . . X^  are  the  variables  and  1 the  coeffi- 
cient for  each  variable. 


dif ferenti; 


The  discriminant  function  Z is  in  fact  the  weighted 
combination  of  the  k variables  that  maximizes  the  differ- 

Further  explanation  of  this  technique  and  examples  of 
its  practical  application  may  be  found  in  Tiedeman  (1951) , 
Tatsuoka  and  Tiedeman  (1954),  Ikenberry  (1961),  Ivanhoff 
(1961),  Li  (1964),  and  Anderson  (1966). 
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RESULTS  OF  DISCRIMINANT  ANALYSIS 
FOR  TWO  GROUPS 
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